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Notes of the Month 


South Africa and the Commonwealth 


Mr Srrijpom has recently declared in a speech to the Transvaal 
Nationalist Party Congress! that all African States, including non- 
European States, will jointly have to act in such a manner ‘that we 
will not see one another as enemies but as different states and races 
and communities which are each, in his own territory, entitled to 
existence in this big Continent’. In short apartherd is pushed to its 
logical conclusion. On 23 September Dr Donges, the Minister of 
the Interior, is reported as saying much the same thing: 

We have the position today that there are fully-matured Native states 
in Africa, and | think that in our relationship we must find a method to 
act with the northern states of Africa, There is room for co-operation. 
I think that as far as Seuth Africa is concerned, we desire the position 
of peaceful co-existence, and there is no reason why the Union and the 
independent Native states cannot live peaceably together.* 

In neither of these speeches was any explicit reference made to 
the possible future recognition of the Gold Coast or Nigeria as full 
members of the Commonwealth. But it is important to notice that 
the implication was taken up in articles on the leader page in two 
of the chief newspapers in the Union, the Johannesburg Star and the 
Nationalist Die Burger. Both papers refer to the anxious specula- 
tions there have been during the past few years, particularly in 

sritain, about problems that might face the Commonwealth when 
the Gold Coast gained full independence; the possibility of South 
Africa withdrawing from the Commonwealth if the Gold Coast 
was admitted has even been envisaged. ‘he Johannesburg Star (24 
September) considered that the statements made by Mr Strijdom 
and Dr Donges implied that South Africa would not now oppose 
the promotion of the Gold Coast and Nigeria to higher status in the 
Commonwealth, and that they have eliminated the prospect of a 

1 Johannesburg Star, 22 September 1955. 

2 hid, 24 September 1955. 
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Commonwealth crisis on this score. The writer of the Die Burger 
article is reported as saying: 

I regard the Prime Minister’s statement as easily the most important 
foreign policy pronouncement that has been made in South Africa for a 
very long time. It has implications as far-reaching as anything which, in 
our present circumstances, could be said. Attention please, foreign 
correspondents. 


It still remains to be seen if the South African Government 
accepts all the implications which have been read into these state- 
ments. But they open up new and more hopeful prospects of 
South Africa’s policy as regards the Commonwealth in general and 
the independent African States in particular. It is a pity that, 
despite the special call for attention in Die Burger, little or no 
notice of these statements has been taken by the press in this 
country; South Africans have often complained of unfair or un- 
sympathetic reporting by the United Kingdom press. 

Since these statements were made South Africa has experienced 
increasing hostility at the United Nations which has finally per- 
suaded her to withdraw altogether from the present session. It 
may be that the growing sense of isolation in South Africa may 
strengthen this new feeling of a need to give more importance to 
the Commonwealth association. 


A New Look in Siam? 


THE Prime Minister, Marshal Pibul, seems to have presided over 
yet another ‘palace’ revolution in Siam. For some time it has been 
supposed that power within the Siamese ruling group lay between 
General Phao, the Chief of Police, Marshal Phin, Phao’s father-in- 
law and a former Army Commander-in-Chief, and General Sarit, 


the present Army Commander-in-Chief and former commander 
of the First Army which is stationed in the Bangkok area, and that 
of these Phao was increasingly the most powerful. When on 14 
April Pibul left on a world tour which lasted until 22 June it was 
said that no Siamese Prime Minister would willingly leave the 
political stage for so long, and that the tour must be a prelude to a 
retirement which would leave Phao in control. Instead, Pibul re- 
turned reinvigorated by his foreign tour and apparently filled with 
a belief in the need for more democracy and less corruption, a 
belief no doubt fostered by—or designed to attract—the United 
States and Siam’s other partners in the Manila Treaty. 

Pibul’s return was followed by a scandal in the exposing of which 
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the U.S. Embassy had a hand. It appeared that the Police Depart- 
ment and a group of Bangkok business men had together organized 
a most remunerative traffic in opium which was smuggled into 
northern Siam, there seized by the police, who were thus able to 
claim the official reward, and then brought to Bangkok and either 
sold in the city or exported. On g July 1955 the police announced 
that they had captured no less than twenty tons of opium, but no 
smuggler. Rewards worth over {500,000 were paid out by General 
Phao (as Deputy Minister of Finance) at his own request (as 
Deputy Minister of the Interior and Chief of Police) and the 
opium itself was brought to Bangkok, where its fate remained 
obscure. Pibul remarked publicly on the bad impression made 
abroad by the opium traffic and expressed his disapproval. 

At the end of July there was a difference of view in the Cabinet 
over the State Railways, and the view said to have been supported 
by Phao was rejected by the Cabinet by seven votes to three, other 
Ministers abstaining. On 1 August Phao, in his capacity of Deputy 
Minister of Finance, departed for the United States, ostensibly to 
negotiate fresh financial aid. On 3 August Pibul took over the post 
of Minister of the Interior himself, giving as the reason his deter- 
mination to suppress the opium trafhic, and reshuffled the Cabinet 
bringing in the Army Deputy C.-in-C. and the Commander of the 
First Army. On 5 August it was announced that four Deputy 
Ministers had been relieved of their posts, Phao losing his position 
as a Deputy Minister of Finance and Phin the post of Deputy 
Minister of Defence. Both however retained other posts. 

Pibul had already, on 29 July, stated that the opium traffic would 
be stopped entirely, that opium dens would be closed by the be- 
ginning of 1956, and that he was opposed to high rewards for the 
capture of opium; he subsequently, on 26 August, reprieved the 
opium dens until the beginning of 1957. On 3 September he issued 
an order cancelling the censorship of newspapers and printed 
matter which the police less than three months earlier had renewed 
for a year. On 10 August it was announced that trade monopolies 
and certain commodity controls, a great source of profit for Mini- 
sters, would be abolished or modified, and on 19 August Pibul 
announced that no Minister might in future engage in business. 
Police officers were also forbidden to engage in business or to 
accept gifts. 

Pibul also took steps to bring the police force firmly under his 
own control. He indicated at a press conference on 19 August that 
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the force, which included armoured units, might well be ‘excessive’ 
and stated that he would go into the question of its reduction with 
Phao when Phao returned. Meanwhile some units were being 
moved out of Bangkok, though to move Army units out of Bangkok 
would be too expensive! It will be noted that control of Bangkok 
means control of Siam. Finally Pibul announced that in future 
ultimate decisions on police matters would rest with him, as 
Minister of the Interior, and not, as hitherto, with the Chief of 
Police; he subsequently ordered that military or police ‘alerts’ 
could only be given on his direct order and not, as before, by the 
Service Chiefs or the Chief of Police. 

Meanwhile, on g August, it was announced that the Government 
was drafting a Bill to permit the operation of political parties. A 
Committee under Prince Wan, the Foreign Minister, produced a 
draft which was passed by the House of Assembly on 20 Septem- 
ber. This permitted registration of a socialist party similar to the 
sritish Labour Party, but not of a Communist party. General 
elections were promised in 1957. ‘That the proposals are not re- 
garded as entirely spurious is suggested by the rapid registration 
of two opposition parties, of which one, the Democratic Party, 1s 
led by Nai Khuang, the former Prime Minister. 

Despite all this activity, however, it remains uncertain how far 
Pibul wishes or will be able to carry the reduction of corruption 
and the development of democracy. It would be foolish to forget 
that possession of superior forces has hitherto been the key to 
success in Siamese politics, and enjoyment of the fruits of office 
the chief motive for political action. 


The Himalayan Frontier 

UNDER British rule ‘the Frontier’ in India was always used to 
mean the north-west frontier with Afghanistan. This was the tradi- 
tional route for invasions of India, and, beyond Afghanistan and 
the warlike Pathan tribes, there loomed the vast and expanding 
bulk of Russia. he long north-eastern frontier was protected by 
much more difficult country, and its inhabitants were less given 


to raiding, while beyond the peaceable ‘Tibetans and the vast, high, 
uninviting wastelands of their country there lay, rather than 


loomed, China. The frontier, where Tibet and India were not 
separated by the Indian client or protected States of Nepal, 
Sikkim, and Bhutan, was defined by the McMahon Line which was 
accepted by ‘Tibet and India in the Simla Convention of 1914. ‘The 
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Chinese representatives also accepted the Convention, but their 
Government subsequently refused to sign it, not apparently be- 
cause of any disagreement with the McMahon Line or the prin- 
ciple of the autonomy of Tibet subject to Chinese suzerainty which 
was written into the Convention, but because it wished to see the 
Sino-'Tibetan frontier drawn further to the west than it was in the 
Convention. Britain and Tibet, however, maintained the line, and 
though Chinese maps tended to extend the boundaries of Tibet 
well beyond it, the Chinese Government was impotent and the 
frontier remained, apart from occasional banditry, peaceful. The 
British and, at first, independent India were able to leave it vir- 
tually undefended. 

In 1950, however, this happy state of affairs was seriously, and 
probably permanently, disturbed. ‘The Chinese Communists hav- 
ing seized power, China ceased to be impotent and, at the end of 
1950, Chinese armies invaded and conquered ‘Tibet which they 
claimed to be an integral part of China. The Indian Government 
was seriously disconcerted by this action, as can be seen from the 
angry exchange of notes on the subject which passed between the 
two countries in October and November 1950; but the Chinese 
insisted that the matter was entirely an internal affair in which ‘no 
foreign interference will be tolerated’. 

The incident was smoothed over by the Indian Government, 
which has since clearly been anxious to prevent Indian popular 
feeling from being aroused by the minor frontier violations which 
have occasionally occurred, by the reports of the building of mili- 
tary roads, airfields, and other installations by the Chinese along 
the border, or by the continued use and production by the Chinese 
of maps making claims to territory belonging to India—-and also 
to Nepal, Bhutan, and Burma. Indian footholds in ‘Tibet have been 
abandoned gracefully by the agreement of 29 April 1954 and a 
protocol of 1 April 1955, and the Indian mission in Lhasa has been 
replaced by a Consulate-General in return for which the Chinese 
have been allowed a Consulate-General in Bombay. 

But the frontier is no longer undefended. ‘The Indians too have 
started to build roads and airstrips in the frontier area, and fo im- 
prove communications with Nepal. A special section of the Minis- 
try of External Affairs has been established to extend political 
control in the often very wild border areas, and the Indian Govern- 
ment has taken over direct responsibility from the Kashmir 
Government for the guarding of the border between Buddhist 
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Ladakh and western Tibet. The Uttar Pradesh Government, with 
central help, has set up a special armed constabulary force to 
patrol and control the frontier in the Kumaon area where the 
latest incidents have occurred, while both here and in Assam army 
units appear to have been moved up in support. Large-scale opera- 
tions across this border seem improbable, but the Government of 
India will evidently have to be constantly on the alert in future 
if they are to prevent border violations and infiltration. 





The French North African Crisis 


THE problems which present themselves in French North Africa 
today possess fundamental and permanent characteristics related 
to the Berber people and the Muslim religion, as well as special 
features arising out of the geographical and political situations of 
the three countries concerned. Islam plays so important a role in 
the mental make-up and conduct of the inhabitants that there is a 
temptation to attribute too much to it. Revolts such as those of 
today have occurred in similar conditions and in the same places 
ever since the earliest times. They belong to the Berber mentality, 
with its puritan, egalitarian, and xenophobe strains. ‘The Romans 
and the Arabs came up against the same sort of resistance. In the 
same region of Constantine where the present insurrections 
originated, Jugurtha’s Numidians fought against the Romans, the 
Kharijite sect set up a popular and violent heresy in opposition to 
Arab orthodoxy, and the savage Ketama tribe set out to conquer 
Egypt. It is not a case of Muslim fanaticism, for the mountainous 
regions of Aurés, Kabylia, the Rif, and the Middle Atlas, today 
the main areas of rebellion, are the least Islamised parts,while such 
centres of Muslim faith as Tlemcen have remained unaffected. 
Islam is the doctrine that is used to justify the revolt, just as the 
Christian and Muslim heresies did in the past; but it is not the 
cause of it. 

In times gone by there was no population problem in North 
Africa. Infant mortality and internecine wars served to counteract 
over-population. Improvements in public health and _ order 
doubled the population within twenty years. The failure of coloni- 
zation is largely due to the fact that today the Algerian peasant’s 
cereal consumption is only some three-fifths of what it was half a 
century ago. An economic system based on private enterprise 
resulted in a permanent aggravation of the economic crisis. ‘The 
monopolization of the best lands by the French colons (settlers) has 
reduced the original landowners to the condition of agricultural 
labourers, but at the same time every step in technical progress, 
and particularly the introduction of tractors, increases unemploy- 
ment. It is paradoxical that, in a country where there is not enough 
wheat for the people’s needs, vineyards flourish; yet their produce 
has to be exported since the Arabs do not drink wine. For the 
majority of the inhabitants the day-to-day problem of their food 
remains insoluble. ‘The peasants surge into the towns in the illusory 
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hope of gaining a permanent livelihood there, and crowd together 
in the ‘bidonvilles’, or shanty-towns, those hives of poverty and 
political ferment. ‘The blatant luxury displayed by a minority of 
the Europeans merely serves to render the contrast of poverty more 
acute. ‘The native intellectual knows that, other things being equal, 
it will always be a Frenchman who succeeds in obtaining the best 
jobs in administration or trade. ‘Today, nearly half the population 
of Algeria is under twenty years of age. ‘They are without work, 
disgruntled, and ready to accept any solution, for they believe 
nothing could make their situation worse than it is. And the native 
population knows that its fate is entirely in the hands of the colons, 
and above all of a few thousand who control the land, the banks, 
the newspapers, and the elective Assemblies. ‘The administrative 
cadres are subservient to the ‘prépondérants’, the ruling class 
among the settlers. Ihe people feel they are being stifled, and are 
ready to lend a willing ear to Eastern blandishments. 

‘The movement of revival, originating in Cairo, gradually con- 
quered the Maghreb, following the route of Eastern invasions of 
the West. With it came one or two dynamic ideas which took root 
in men’s minds: the need for every colonial country to ensure its 
own independence as a first stage in the reconstitution of an 
oecumenical Islam; the return to an Islam purged of all the super- 
natural attributes introduced by the cult of the saints and by the 


brotherhoods; the utilization of all the progress of Western science, 


which should be regarded as being not only compatible with 
religion but determined by it. Religious revival and political claims 
go hand in hand to such an extent that a colonial regime which 
refuses to consider new developments is compelled to rely on the 
most retrograde forces for support. ‘This is what happened in 
Morocco, where the administration, in its opposition to the pro- 
gressive-minded Sultan Sidi Mohammed ben Yussef, made use of 
the most tyrannical feudal elements such as el Glaoui and the most 
tainted religious leaders such as el Kittani. In the same way in 
Algeria the support of discredited and servile marabouts was 
sought against the doctors of the law, the reformist Ulema. 


TUNISIA 
Eastern propaganda acted like a ferment on the Berber men- 
tality, offering it an ideology that made an instinctive appeal. It 
was, naturally, in Tunis that its effects were first felt, through the 
teaching given in the Mosque of the Zitouna. ‘The nationalists, 
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organized in the Néo-Destour to demand a Constitution, concen- 
trated mainly on obtaining observance of the treaties of Bardo and 
Marsa (of 1881 and 1883), under which, by means of the Pro- 
tectorate, a supervisory regime had been set up which was later 
replaced by direct French administration. Their strength lay in 
drawing into their ranks some of the more important leaders (of 
whom the most outstanding was, and still is, Habib Bourguiba), 
and also in the support of a powerful and well-disciplined trade 
union organization, the Union Générale des Travailleurs Tunisiens 
(U.G.T.T.). Each reform aroused the implacable opposition of the 
reactionary settlers. It was they who, in December 1951, obtained 
from the French Government a declaration concerning the recog- 
nition of the regime of co-sovereignty, which effectively destroyed 
Tunisian autonomy. The opposition aroused by mass arrests and 
the use of torture against prisoners resulted in an outbreak of 
terrorism which spread insecurity throughout the country. ‘The 
most serious troubles arose through the formation in the moun- 
tains of groups of ‘fellagha’ recruited from among the unemployed, 
exasperated patriots, and professional thugs. ‘hese scattered 
guerrilla bands, aided by the local population, proved completely 
elusive and defeated all the efforts of the tanks and planes sent out 
against them. Some Frenchmen organized a counter-terrorist 
regime, which was the more efficacious since its perpetrators could 
count on going unpunished. Honest magistrates were handicapped 
at every turn in their efforts to discover the guilty partiés, who 
profited by the complicity of the police. ‘The ‘Tunisian public was 
shocked to discover that while the concentration camps were over- 
flowing with suspects, the murderers of the U.G.T.T. leader 
Ferhat Hached were carrying on with their deeds of terrorism 
scot free. 

‘The decisive steps taken by M. Mendeés-France, then French 
Prime Minister, at the end of July 1954 brought this rapidly 
deteriorating situation to an abrupt end. By his action in visiting 
‘Tunisia in person and setting on foot negotiations for new agree- 
ments designed to preserve the country’s autonomy and indepen- 
dence, he restored confidence in the good faith of France. ‘Those 
nationalists who were most detested by the French element, such 
as Habib Bourguiba (who was still living under surveillance in 
France), gave their support to this rapprochement. But the die- 
hards’ ‘lobby’ in Paris, controlled by the influential French settlers, 
succeeded in aligning a reactionary majority in the French Chamber 
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against M. Mendés-France which blocked the agreements and 
brought about his downfall. His successor took over his heritage, 
and the Assembly ended by accepting from the hands of M. 
Edgar Faure the agreements which it had stigmatised as a be- 
trayal when M. Mendés-France had proposed them. 

‘Tunisia now has home rule and, for the first time, an exclusively 
Tunisian Government. France retains responsibility for diplo- 
matic representation and defence, as well as her existing privileges 
in cultural and economic matters. She can still play an effective 
role. The Tunisians are faced with a difficult economic and 
political situation. This year’s harvest was bad, widespread poverty 
still exists, and the new Government lacks the resources to enable 
it to make the far-reaching improvements that the public expects. 
The U.G.T.T., although close to the Néo-Destour in outlook, is 
demanding social reforms, and seized the first opportunity to 
organize a successful protest strike on the estate of the Prime 
Minister himself. Financial aid from France is proving indispen- 
sable, and it will be a wise policy not to bargain about it. 

The political crisis reveals the opposition between the Western 
and Eastern trends. Habib Bourguiba is a qualified French lawyer, 
and his son studied in France. While living in Cairo he cannot have 
failed to observe the difference in cultural backgrounds. He realizes 
that the education, based on a mediaeval tradition, provided by the 
Zitouna does not allow students to adapt themselves to the con- 
ditions of modern life. Though himself a Muslim, he believes that 
politics must become secularised and that Tunisia must turn 
resolutely towards the West. Salah ben Yussef, on the other hand, 
though also of French education, during the many years he spent 
in Cairo became impregnated with Pan-Arab ideas. He denounces 
as trickery the agreements that Bourguiba regards as a first step 
towards independence. The Néo-Destour congress at Sfax on 17 
November unanimously approved Bourguiba’s line and ratified 
the sentence of expulsion pronounced earlier against Salah ben 
Yussef. Thus so far the advantage rests with Bourguiba, but if 
the social situation were to become worse and the sedition move- 
ment in Algeria were to spread it seems likely that ben Yussef 
would rally many of the discontented elements to his side. All this 
shows to what extent the problems of North Africa are inter- 
related. But at least it can be said that since M. Mendés-France’s 
visit to ‘Tunisia there have been no more terrorist outbreaks there, 
and on 20 August, the anniversary of the Sultan of Morocco’s 
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deposition, complete calm reigned in Tunisia alone. The policy of 
negotiation has proved infinitely more rewarding than that of 
repression. 


MOROCCO 

In Morocco, the ‘die-hard’ influential settlers represent a very 
much stronger economic and political force than in Tunisia. Ever 
since, in 1934, the Comité d’Action Marocaine issued a plan for 
Moroccan reform, they have opposed all progressive measures. 
‘The attempts towards organization of peasant communities 
(paysannat) failed because they seemed likely to involve raising the 
fellahs’ living standard and increasing wages. ‘The pathological 
hostility shown towards the Sultan Sidi Mohammed ben Yussef 
arose from the Sultan’s desire to demand the end of direct ad- 
ministration and the establishment of a Moroccan Government, 
with powers laid down by an agreement permitting a gradual 
evolution towards Moroccan independence under his leadership. 
The higher cadres of the administration, completely in the hands 
of the settlers, were bent on substituting a colonial regime for 
the Protectorate. ‘To do this, it was necessary to surmount the two- 
fold obstacle of the Sultan and the Istiqlal party, whose influence 
went on spreading even into the mountainous Berber regions. ‘The 
plot was instigated by General Juin, who in 1951 made an initial 
attempt at organizing disobedience to the authority of the Sultan 
by calling out tribesmen who did not grasp the role that they 
were being made to play. 

General Juin’s successor, General Guillaume, fell heir to his 
designs. The plan, skilfully fostered by the officials of the Resi- 
dence and without the knowledge of the Government in Paris, with 
the support of el Glaoui, an unscrupulous feudal chief who was in 
the pocket of the high officials in Rabat, resulted in the deposition 
of the Sultan on 20 August 1953. M. Bidault, then the French 
Foreign Minister, who had himself forbidden a virtual coup d'état, 
when faced with a fait accompli yielded and, for reasons of State, 
became the defender of a measure that he had previously con- 
demned. ‘The representatives of the Istiqlal and the Independence 
party were arrested en masse. France thus lost the possibility of 
negotiating with the very elements who, from their intellectual 
background and economic interests, were the ones most fitted to 
reach an understanding with her. ‘The opposition passed into the 
hands of the Casablanca proletariat. ‘Terrorism, a primitive form of 
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nationalism, henceforth wreaked havoc. Openly reactionary 
police authorities took charge, and counter-terrorism, supported by 
the passive or active complicity of responsible circles, built up its 
organization unscathed. The opposition between French and 
Moroccans, each afraid of the other, turned into a kind of civil 
war. Moroccan Frenchmen denounced as traitors those of their 
compatriots, whether in France or in Morocco, who advocated 
any solution other than repression by force. In this way a great 
French industrialist, M. Lemaigre-Dubreuil, whose only crime 
was that he had founded a paper advocating Franco-Moroccan 
understanding, was done to death. On the other hand nothing was 
done by way of reforms to build up the credit of the new Sultan 
Ben Arafa, who had been installed by the administration. 

The gravity of the situation last June prompted the Govern- 
ment to appoint as Resident-General in Rabat a strong man, M. 
Grandval, who, it was hoped, would obtain the voluntary with- 
drawal of the ‘pseudo’ Sultan Ben Arafa, now universally rejected 
by public opinion, and the nomination of a regency council, with 
the concurrence of the exiled sovereign whom it was planned to 
bring back to France. The crisis reached its climax in July. ‘The 
Resident got rid of most of the leading officials in the central ad- 
ministration and the police. He even expelled the President of 
Présence frangaise, a group composed of incensed settler ‘die- 
hards’ who were attempting to dictate to the Government. M. 
Grandval, harassed, jeered at, abandoned by his military colleagues, 
and even threatened with death while the police turned a blind 
eye, withstood the storm, but Paris failed to uphold him and the 
Foreign Minister, M. Pinay, asked for his recall. ‘The Prime 
Minister, M. Faure, a compromiser rather than a strong man, 
yielded and broke off the experiment at the moment when it might 
perhaps have been about to succeed. The Government also re- 
fused, as a point of honour, to approve the establishment of a 
Council of the Throne before 20 August, the second anniversary of 
the deposition of Sidi Mohammed ben Yussef, despite M. Grand- 
val’s declaration that “Time is blood’. The revolts in the Moroccan 
Atlas and the massacre of Frenchmen in the department of Con- 
stantine bore tragic witness to the correctness of his views. 

After the departure of M. Grandval Moroccan administration, 
entrusted to the new Resident, General Boyer de Latour, reverted 
to the control of the settlers. The Présence frangaise group de- 
manded the retention of Ben Arafa and organized a military 
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guard around his palace. In Paris, a veritable giunta, led by Marshal 
Juin and the former Prime Minister, M. Georges Bidault, en- 
couraged the French rebels, drew up protests for Ben Arafa and el 
Glaoui, and did all they could to checkmate M. Faure’s intentions. 
Two Ministers gave orders to the Resident in contradiction to 
those of the Minister responsible. The President of the Army Com- 
mission called upon Ben Arafa to ask him to reject the con- 
ditions of the agreement which had been reached during dis- 
cussions between a French Government delegation and Moroccan 
representatives at Aix-les-Bains towards the end of August. The 
Resident, yielding to pressure from Présence frangaise, against his 
instructions obtained the Sultan’s agreement, not to his:abdication, 
but to the delegation of powers to one of his relatives. Efforts were 
then made to alter the composition of the Council of the ‘Throne 
by introducing into it some enemies of the former Sultan. The 
nationalists, whose moderation had impressed the plenipotentiaries 
at Aix-les-Bains, and who expected that the agreement reached 
with the Prime Minister would be carried out, felt they had been 
duped. ‘The Moroccan situation grew steadily worse, and the 
revolt on the Rif borders, encouraged and helped with food sup- 
plies by the Spaniards, was a fresh sign of the general unrest. 
Suddenly the situation changed. Thanks to the conciliatory 
counsels of Sidi Mohammed, the nationalists agreed to a modifica- 
tion (to their own disadvantage) of the Council of the ‘Throne’s 
composition. Ben Arafa, separated from his advisers, agreed to 
revise his earlier decisions. ‘The return of the exiled Sultan to 
France was announced. The unexpected news that el Glaoui 
was prepared to rally to him came like a bombshell. ‘This astute 
old man, realizing that the game was lost, sought to preserve his 
power over the Atlas tribes, by now increasingly in revolt against 
him. His only strength lay in the support of the administration; 
and if he could not affirm his power unaided he preferred to come 
to an agreement. ‘Thus it became apparent even to the least 
initiated that the clash between the two opposing forces in Morocco, 
which had been advanced as the justification for the deposition of 
Sidi Mohammed, was nothing but a fiction invented by the Rabat 
administration. ‘The whole edifice crumbled. ‘The rebel caids vied 
with each other in their zeal to submit, and the Kittani redis- 
covered the meaning of legality. ‘The Resident, who had threatened 
to resign if the possibility of Sidi Mohammed’s return was con- 
sidered, and Présence frangaise, which had been calling for sedition, 
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alike urged the Government to re-establish on the throne the ‘ex- 
Sultan’ to whom settler Moroccan newspapers now restored the 
title of ‘His Majesty’. On 6 November the French Government 
formally recognized that Sidi Mohammed had been re-established 
in his full rights and that Morocco should become a sovereign 
State, attached to France by ties of interdependence. 

Never has a policy of force met with such complete failure. The 
coup of the Generals and the administrators, the settlers’ solemn 
threats, the indecisions of M. Faure, the official declarations 
that the former sovereign should never retuin to the throne, 
all combined to make Sidi Mohammed the arbiter of the situation. 
He is intelligent enough not to abuse his victory. ‘The Moroccan 
crisis has within the space of two years caused a decisive new stage 
to be reached. Public opinion, which scorned Ben Arafa, imam of 
the imams though he was, and which has deserted the mosques, 
will henceforth separate the temporal from the spiritual. Theo- 
cratic autocracy will make way for a constitutional monarchy. It is 
an innovation that will not only transform Morocco but which 
may also bring with it incalculable consequences for North Africa 
as a whole and even for Islam itself. 


ALGERIA 


From now on it is in Algeria that the most serious problems will 
be found, for there there is no qualified spokesman for the popula- 
tion such as Bourguiba in Tunisia or Sidi Mohammed in Morocco. 
The people have lost confidence in France’s good faith, and that is 
an extremely serious matter. In 1947 the French Assembly voted 
a Statute for Algeria which granted a wider degree of autonomy. 
All the measures in favour of the non-Muslim French were carried 
out, but not even a beginning was made in putting into effect those 
concerning the Muslims—in particular, the separation of Church 
and State and the provision of education in the Arabic language. 
Consequently Algerians lost faith in the law. When they were called 
upon to vote, it was common knowledge that the administration, 
by means of a familiar technique, faked the elections. ‘Those 
elected to the Algerian Assembly and the French Parliament were, 
in most cases, chosen by the administration and not by the electors. 
Thus the Algerians lost faith in democratic representation. Con- 
tempt for the law, and the faking of the elections, operated in 
favour of the violent elements in the population. Exploitation of the 
masses by the caids who were loyal to the French administration, 
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increasing poverty, unemployment, and propaganda broadcasts 
from the Cairo and Bucarest radios, all helped to create an atmos- 
phere favourable to insurrection. 

Revolts broke out on 1 November 1954, in the first place in the 
Aurés region. At the beginning there were only some three or four 
hundred rebels, but the movement soon spread throughout the 
whole department of Constantine and Kabylia. ‘Today there are 
between 3,500 and 5,000 guerrillas in the maquis, ‘Troops, num- 
bering about 180,000, cannot hold in check these small, fluid 
groups which disperse at once after carrying out a coup. The 
massacres they perpetrate have called forth stern repressive 
measures which, far from reducing tension, have only served to 
intensify resistance. French public opinion is becoming increasing- 
ly hostile to a war whose reasons it does not understand, and which 
has necessitated the call-up of 60,000 young men uprooted from 
their civilian jobs. Officers tell the wealthy colons that it is not their 
business to defend the settlers’ millions against poor wretches 
who are dying of hunger. The colons in their turn denounce the 
army’s lack of enthusiasm. Many Frenchmen are asking them- 
selves if the billions spent on the war might not have served to 
prevent it if they had been invested in economic development and 
equipment. Alike in France and in Algeria people are seriously 
disturbed about the whole situation. 

It is to be feared that the traditional half-measures will not 
suffice to put an end to it. There is a growing demand that contact 
should be made with the rebel chiefs and that free and properly- 
conducted elections should be announced which would produce a 
genuinely representative body with whom discussions could be 
initiated. Despite the official declarations concerning Algeria and 
its status as an integral part of France, the choice will have to be 
made soon. Integration means the election of 120 Deputies out of a 
total of 600 in the National Assembly, and the application of all 
French social laws in Algeria—which is impossible. ‘The only 
other solution is federalism. France will probably be compelled by 
events to accept this, but in so doing she would lose, as in Morocco, 
the advantage and prestige that would have been hers had she her- 
self taken the initiative. 

‘Throughout the past ten years profound changes have been going 
on in North Africa. ‘The most important, though the least obvious, 
is the change in the status of women. Moroccan women have been 
in the forefront of the movement supporting Sidi Mohammed ben 
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Yussef; Tunisian women play an active part in the Destour move- 
ment, and in the Constantine region the courage and daring of 
Algerian women terrify their parents, who simply cannot keep up 
with them. The apprenticeship to independence cannot come 
about without mutual effort on both sides. It is in this direction 
that France can play a very important part. Her intellectual pres- 
tige remains untarnished, and among the majority of nationalists 
there is plainly a strong desire for close collaboration. Given in- 
telligence and honesty, there is no North African problem that 
cannot be settled to the common benefit of all alike—Frenchmen, 
Tunisians, Algerians, and Moroccans. 


CuK, 2. 


Soviet Policy in the Middle East 


DuRING the initial stage of the Geneva conference this autumn 
Middle Eastern affairs preoccupied the Foreign Ministers as much 
as any other single issue, though the topic did not even figure on 
their official agenda. At the time of their previous meeting in 
Switzerland last July only a few observers had begun to think 
about the Middle East as a new potential centre of West-East 
rivalry. But since then, as the result of a well-prepared Soviet 
political offensive, the Middle East has become in the course of a 
few weeks the main area of the cold war, of international tension, 
or whatever we may choose to call it. 


EARLIER RUSSIAN POLICIES IN THE MIDDLE EAST 

The Soviet political offensive in the Middle East may have 
taken some Western statesmen unawares, but it certainly did not 
come altogether suddenly and surprisingly: there had been many 
signs to foreshadow it. Some observers have noted, indeed, that the 
only remarkable thing about the Soviet drive was that it came 
relatively late in the day: it might well have been launched in 
1951—2, in the days of Musaddiq in Persia and the ‘Black Satur- 
day’ in Egypt. This delay shows, if anything, what has been known 
for some time, that the Soviet policy of expansion is coupled with 
a great measure of caution. 
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After the second World War the Soviet political line had for 
some years been to keep aloof from Middle Eastern affairs and to 
maintain an attitude of studious unconcern in relation to that 
quarter. As a result, not a few Western observers have tended to 
forget that this apparent unconcern could be no more than a 
transient phenomenon in view of Russia’s geographical promixity 
to the Middle East and her traditional interest in it. It has been 
too easily forgotten that throughout the nineteenth century, and 
even longer ago, the Near and Middle East was Russia’s main 
sphere of interest and expansion, and the ‘Oriental question’ was 
one of the main bones of contention between the Powers for more 
than a hundred and fifty years. Then, as now, Russian policy 
aimed at launching or strengthening anti-'Turkish movements in 
the peripheral areas. It was to that end that Baron von Thonus 
(the earliest predecessor of Mr Daniel Sulod, now Russian Ambas- 
sador in Egypt) was sent to Cairo by Catherine II. (The end of his 
mission was unfortunate: he was strangled in prison on the orders 
of Ibrahim Pasha who, in an official communiqué the next day, 
‘deeply regretted’ the sudden death of the Russian consul.) 
Trenchant observations on Russia’s Oriental policy were made, 
from opposite vantage points, by Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels 
in their articles on the Crimean War and by Dostoevski in his 
Diary of a Writer. Marx, in particular, noted the incessant terri- 
torial progress made by Russia since the time of Peter the Great, 
and expressed the view that Russia was superior to the West in 
tenacity and in the application of clever political strategems. 

After 1917 the Bolshevik leaders renounced ‘Tsarist imperialism; 
in subsequent years, too, when the original anti-imperialist ardour 
had long since disappeared, the Middle East continued to be of 
little interest to Moscow in view of its reduced political importance 
and the absence of a strong Communist or nationalist revolu- 
tionary movement in that part of the world. In the wake of the 
second World War some attempt was made to gain a foothold 
there: this could be seen, for example, in the demand for the 
cession of several ‘Turkish provinces (and pressure on ‘Turkey in 
general), and in the U.S.S.R.’s reluctance to evacuate its positions 
in Northern Persia. 

It is difficult to say in retrospect whether the Russian retreat 
from the Middle East in 1946 was merely the tactical response to 
Western pressure or formed part of a settled policy. There can be 
no doubt that Soviet absence from the Middle East paid handsome 
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dividends in 1949-52: Soviet and Communist propagandists could 
point to the sharp contrast between Moscow’s policy of ‘hands off’ 
and ‘Western Imperialist’ attempts to ‘organize’ the area and draw 
the various countries into all kinds of suspect ‘defence’ blocs. 
These Western activities tended to fan smouldering anti-Western 
resentment and to antagonize the Arabs, most of whom were 
psychologically quite unprepared to understand the situation: the 
Soviet danger was in their eyes some mythical invention, or per- 
haps a clever stratagem, of American and European ‘Imperialists’ 
desirous to perpetuate their rule in the Middle East. As a result, 
Soviet prestige grew. 


THE NEW OFFENSIVE OPENS 

These developments were undoubtedly highly agreeable to 
Moscow. But prestige is only something in the nature of a pre- 
requisite in international politics: it helped Moscow up to a point, 
but no further. It did not prevent, for instance, the 'Turko—Iraqi 
alliance of January-February 1955, which subsequently, following 
the adhesion of Persia, Pakistan, and Britain, resulted in the 
construction of the famous ‘northern tier’ of States allied to the 
West. ‘The emergence of this defensive alliance was viewed in 
Moscow with far greater concern than was realized in the West at 
that time: in retrospect it appears quite clear that Moscow then 
realized that a more active Soviet policy would be needed from 
now on in the Middle East. Prestige alone would not be enough to 
promote Soviet interests in that part of the world. It was, as 
subsequently emerged, the turning point in Soviet Middle Eastern 
policy. Jzvestia published on 17 April 1955 a statement of the 
Soviet Ministry of Foreign Affairs on the Middle Eastern situation 
which at the time attracted little attention but which in effect 
announced the change in Soviet Middle Eastern policy. It began 
by stating that ‘the situation in the Middle East has greatly 
deteriorated of late’, and ended with the declaration that the 
Soviet Union would, ‘in the interests of peace’, do everything to 
develop closer relations with the countries of the Middle East. 
The Soviet Middle Eastern offensive was foreshadowed in 
another field, little remarked at the time by Western observers: 
the revival of Soviet Middle Eastern studies and the important 
revaluation of ideas undertaken at the same time in the Middle 
Eastern field. ‘The study of the contemporary East had virtually 
come to a standstill as the result of the purge of the nineteen- 
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thirties and had not been revived throughout the ’forties. It was 
only in the winter of 1954/5 that fresh impetus was given to Soviet 
Oriental studies. After a break of eighteen years Soviet Eastern 
experts were again given a magazine of their own (Sovetskoe 
V ostokevedenie ; the first issue appeared by a coincidence in April 
1955, the same month in which the Foreign Ministry’s statement 
on the Middle East was published). There was a sudden flood of 
new books and studies, and the official party bi-weekly, Kommunist, 
not yet satisfied, in May 1955 called for a fresh upsurge of interest 
in the Middle Eastern field, for more and better books and more 
Orental experts. This revival was anything but academic: it was a 
direct reflection of the growing Soviet interest in the Middle East. 
It amounted to a good deal more than the mere publication of so 
many new books or periodicals, and coincided with a far-reaching 
tactical revaluation of Russia’s estimates concerning some of the 
Middle Eastern States. 

Changing Soviet comment on Egypt may serve as an illustration. 
In 1954 the leading Soviet Egyptian expert, Mrs L. Vatolina, had 
characterized the Nagib-Nasser regime as ‘madly reactionary, 
terrorist, anti-democratic, demagogic’, etc.! A year later, in 
another work published by the Soviet Academy of Science on the 
peoples of Africa,? the Anglo—-Egyptian treaty of July 1954 was 
defined as ‘contrary to the national interests of Egypt and the other 
Arab countries’. The Egyptian Government was again attacked for 
its undemocratic character, and it was stated rather ominously that 
‘the Egyptian toilers would still have to fight many a struggle before 
the victory of real democracy’. Communist criticism became even 
more violent following the execution of Muslim Brotherhood 
leaders and the arrest of Communist militants in Egypt throughout 
the winter of 1954/5. But in the late spring and early summer of 
1955 this attitude was radically modified. In June the Cairo 
leaders were being praised by Moscow radio for their stand against 
Western defence pacts and for neutralism, and in early July they 
were commended for the support given to the Sudan, ‘which 
played an important part in the liberation of the Sudanese people’. 
Colonel Nasser received a pat on the back, for ‘dressed in the 
simple uniform of a lieutenant-colonel he had contributed a great 
deal to the success of Bandung, supporting the principle of 


' Imperialisticheskaya Borba sa Afriku i Osvoboditelnoe dvizheme narodov, 
Moscow, 1954, pp. 97 et seq. 
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peaceful coexistence.) The same Soviet source soon after stated 
even more emphatically that ‘both Egypt and the Soviet Union 
stand squarely on the platform of peace and oppose the policy of 
aggression. Common to them is the deep desire to live in peace’.? 

‘This change in the Soviet attitude was not, of course, due to any 
sudden realization in Moscow that some grievous ideological 
mistake had been committed vis-d-v1s Egypt. The new line was the 
outcome of a number of factors: a more elastic approach; an 
endeavour to introduce a more active Soviet policy in relation to 
the Middle East; and, lastly, the realization that certain common 
interests between. Moscow and Cairo had in fact emerged. Syria 
might have served as an alternative jumping-off ground for 
Russian policy in the Middle East: Syrian Communists had con- 
siderable, if indirect, influence on their country’s foreign policy at 
the time. But Syria is not a central factor in Middle Eastern 
politics, and consequently the choice fell on Egypt. Ideologically, 
such a rapprochement presented no particular difficulty for 
Moscow; Stalin and his disciples have carried out more difficult 
manoeuvres in their time. 


Soviet emissaries found in Cairo a political climate highly 
propitious to their plans. ‘The Cairo leaders deeply resented the 


fact that they had lost their predominant status in the Arab world, 
following the transfer of the centre of political and military gravity 
in the direction of the ‘northern tier’. ‘To pursue a Great Power 
policy has been the one constant urge among Cairo policy-makers; 
and Soviet assistance in their eyes offered the double chance of 
regaining supremacy in the Arab League and making Egypt a 
leading African Power. Soviet leaders were little concerned about 
the motives influencing the Egyptian junta. In the nineteen- 
twenties and the early ‘thirties Comintern officials had warned 
against making use of the bourgeois nationalist movements in 
Asia and Africa which desired closer relations with the U.S.S.R. 
merely in order to play off the West against the Soviet Union and 
vice versa, thus strengthening their own position. But the inter- 
national situation had changed during the past thirty years; the 
Soviet Union itself had grown in strength and experience, and was 
now willingly prepared to take upon itself that calculated risk. Few 
if any political leaders have ever succeeded in getting the better of 
Moscow in a deal: it appeared unlikely, to put it mildly, that 


' Mezhdunarodnaya Zhizn, No. 7, 1955, p. 84. 
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Gamal Abdul Nasser and his colleagues would succeed where 
more sophisticated and experienced statesmen had failed. Lastly, 
it has to be recalled that certain striking affinities exist between the 
Communist regime and other twentieth-century dictatorships, and 
that they are closer to each other than to the democracies: there is 
a surprising similarity between the anti- Western propaganda of the 
Soviet Union, Nazi Germany, and present-day Egypt.’ This too 
may have contributed to a certain extent to a rapprochement 
between the two regimes. 

Since the spring of 1955 the new Soviet line in the Middle East 
has been reflected in increased political, economic, and cultural 
activity in that part of the world. Soviet ‘cultural missions’ and 
sports clubs (mainly footballers and weight-lifters) toured Egypt, 
Syria, and the Lebanon. Among the Arab delegations which have 
recently visited the U.S.S.R. were a Syrian parliamentary group 
(in July 1955), a Syrian scientists’ mission, and an Arab Women’s 
delegation. Hassan el Bakouri, Egyptian Minister of Wagfs, 
visited China, and Fathi Ridvan, Egyptian Minister of Communi- 
cations (at one time co-founder of the fascist ‘Misr-al-Fatah’) 
went to Hungary and Czechoslovakia. Soviet and Chinese Muslim 
pilgrims came to Mecca in July and visited Al Azhar in Cairo. The 
Orthodox Patriarch of Antioch, Alexander III, went to Moscow 
with several other Syrian and Lebanese bishops on another good- 
will tour. But Alexander Tahan had been known as a friend of the 
Soviet Union for many years, whereas Christoforos II, Patriarch 
of Alexandria and all Egypt, who also went to Moscow in the 
summer of 1955, had not previously been known as a sympathizer. 
All this—and the list could be prolonged—does not perhaps add 
up to much in comparison with Soviet activities in Europe. But 
the Middle East had been neglected by the Communist bloc for 
some time and there was something of a novelty in all these visits. 


ECONOMIC RELATIONS 
The state of affairs in the economic field has given rise to 
various misconceptions. Recently there has been a Soviet trade 
drive in the Middle East, but its scope has been limited and its 
political impact restricted. Eastern bloc imports from the Middle 


1 The following quotation from Cairo radio, one among many, may serve as 
an illustration: ‘U.S. democracy leaves the capitalist free to rule the country 
while the masses chase dollars and watch baseball. The U.S.S.R. is a true demo- 
cracy with rulers taken from the people through the Communist Party’ (Cairo 
Radio, 11 October 1955, in Summary of World Broadcasts, No. 615, part 4, p. 20). 
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East (including Greece and Yugoslavia) increased in 1954 by 
about 56 per cent over the 1953 figure, while exports to the Middle 
East increased by about 26 per cent. But a closer scrutiny of 
the figures shows that in comparison with 1952-3 the increase was 
far less marked (24 per cent for exports and 10 per cent for 
imports). It also shows that trade relations with Greece and Persia 
have developed at a swifter pace than those with the Arab States 
who were the main object of Soviet wooing. In the autumn of 1955 
the Soviet bloc took about 16-20 per cent of Egyptian cotton 
exports, which was considerably more than the 1953/4 average 
(g per cent) but not much more than the amount taken by Com- 
munist countries in 1952/3 (16 per cent). But the situation in this 
field has changed recently as a result of the arms deal with the 
Soviet bloc in consequence of which, it is .reported, Egypt will 
have to mortgage most of her cotton and rice crops for the next 
few years. 

Czechoslovakia and Hungary have made great efforts to get 
larger slices of the Egyptian market, and the Soviet pavilion has 
made much impression at successive Damascus fairs. Egypt has 
trade agreements with most of the satellite countries, including a 
tripartite agreement with Rumania and the U.S.S.R. according to 
which the latter supplies-petroleum products at prices 15 per cent 
below the world market. Egypt also has a new trade agreement 
with Communist China, and negotiations between several Arab 
States and other Eastern bloc countries are pending. Significant 
for the political character of these trade relations is the fact that 
almost all Middle Eastern countries can at present show an 
export surplus in their trade with the Communist bloc. 

Nevertheless, it would be wrong to compare the Soviet trade 
offensive with the German drive in the Balkans in the late ’thirties. 
Communist possibilities are more restricted: the Soviet Union 
cannot offer a wide range of finished products, and it needs to 
import less in the way of raw materials. Its underlying aim, 
according to all evidence, is to gain the maximum political advan- 
tage as the result of the minimum economic investment. The trade 
drive is mainly governed by political, not economic, considerations, 
and trade relations are therefore frequently artificial. No attempt 
has been made so far to gain a monopoly for the Soviet Union (as 
the Germans did in the Balkans); rather the aim has been to attain 
some commanding positions by a few well-chosen investments. 

The same goes for the recent Soviet offers to give the Arab 
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countries economic aid and equipment and building materials to 
cover their needs in all aspects of economic development, including 
the $250 m. project of the Aswan dam, a plan which has intrigued 
Egyptian rulers for more than a generation. It is difficult to com- 
ment on these reports, if only for the reason that no details have 
been made known so far, apart from those which have emanated 
from Middle Eastern capitals (as yet unconfirmed by Moscow) and 
which have therefore to be taken with due caution. It is a well- 
known fact that Soviet industry, like that of other countries, is now 
in the throes of a second technological revolution demanding 
enormous investments. It is no secret either that Soviet industry 
has been unable to give all the help needed by China,’ and it is 
therefore unlikely that it can undertake and carry out major new 
obligations elsewhere. The assistance promised to the Middle 
Eastern countries would therefore appear to be of psychological 
rather than material importance. It strengthens, for instance, the 
bargaining position of the Egyptian Government vis-a-vis the 
World Bank and the West in general; and for this, admittedly, the 
Egyptian Government has reason to be grateful to Moscow. 


THE EGYPTIAN—CZECH ARMS DEAL 


But on the whole it is difficult not to regard trade relations (like 
the new cultural and religious ties) as minor developments, side- 
shows to the main events which are taking place on the political 
scene. The negotiations leading to the arms deal with the Soviet 
bloc apparently took place in Cairo in July and according to some 
reports were initiated by the Soviet Union. D. P. Shepilov, editor- 
in-chief of Pravda and of recent months a prominent figure in 
Soviet foreign policy, came to Cairo in July to take part in the 
Liberation celebrations and on that occasion declared that ‘the 
sentiments of the Soviet people are wholly on the side of the 
Egyptian People’s aspirations’ .* Several days later it was officially 
announced that Premier Nasser had been invited by the Soviet 
Government to visit the U.S.S.R. In late August rumours of a 
Communist-Egyptian arms deal began to spread, and provoked 
comment from Mr Dulles.* The Israeli Minister in Moscow, 


1See “Trade between China and the Soviet Bloc’, in The World Today, 
May 1955. 

* Tass cable, 29 July 1955. 

® According to a New York Times correspondent (26 October 1955) the State 
Department had known as early as 3 June that Moscow was getting ready to send 
armaments to Cairo. Gamal Abdul Nasser revealed on 27 September that the 
arms deal with Czechoslovakia had been signed ‘about a week ago’ (Al Ahram, 
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when he asked for information, was told that these reports were 
inventions and that no negotiations were in train, nor had the 
U.S.S.R. even considered selling arms. But there was an ominous 
postscript: the Soviet Union, he was given to understand, regarded 
the sale of arms needed for the defence of the purchasing State or 
for internal security measures as a normal commercial transaction. 
By the end of September the news of the arms deal could no 
longer be kept secret. It was first revealed by Gamal Salem, a 
member of the Cairo junta, on a trip to India, and subsequently 
confirmed by the Egyptian Government. Soviet press and radio 
for some time tried to play down these ‘exaggerated reports’, 
stating that there was no ground for Western anxiety. But in view 
of the evident concern in the West this approach was discontinued 
after some days, and Pravda on 2 October carried a short official 
statement concerning the agreement which reiterated that ‘each 
State has the legitimate right to look after its own defence and to 
buy weapons for its defence requirements from other States on the 
usual commercial terms’. Elsewhere the Soviet press published 
attacks against the West from Arab sources, according to which 
the U.S.A., Britain, and France were criticized for not having 
supplied more arms to the Arab States and for having stipulated 
all kinds of ‘conditions’, such as the demand for guarantees that 
the arms supplied would not be used for aggressive aims. 
According to the evidence available, Soviet leaders had some 
misgivings as to the impression which their policy would make in 
the West. The fact that Czechoslovakia, not the Soviet Union, was 
chosen to carry out the ‘commercial transaction’ points to that. 
The statements of Arab leaders were as a rule reported in full in 
the Soviet press, but the anti-Israeli attacks were usually censored. 
And the anti-Western polemics on Middle Eastern issues in the 
Soviet press ceased on the eve of the second Geneva conference: 


there was no wish to shelve a new policy that had proved so success- 
ful, but there was no desire either to see the Soviet Middle Eastern 
offensive become the subject of close international scrutiny. 

By comparison, all other developments in Soviet-Middle 
Eastern relations since early October 1955 have been of lesser 
importance: Moscow’s denial that arms had been offered to Israel 


Cairo, 28 September 1955). According to a speech by Mr M. Sharett in the 
Israeli Parliament, the history of the arms deal was rather more complicated: 
‘Egypt had not turned to Czechoslovakia to ask for arms, nor had Czecho- 
slovakia offered these. The initiative for such an arrangement has come from the 
Soviet Union...’ (Jerusalem Post, 20 October 1955). 
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was a matter of routine. The Middle Eastern situation being what 
it is, it was sufficient to supply arms to only one of the rival camps 
in order to promote Soviet interests in the area: arms supply to 
both sides would have created complications and raised unneces- 
sary suspicions of foul play. Persia’s adhesion in mid-October to 
the Turko-Iraqi pact provoked emphatic and dire, if unspecified, 
threats in Moscow, and the Governments belonging to the defence 
pact were described as the ‘lickspittle of the colonizers’. As a 
counterpoise, Soviet activities in other countries were stepped up: 
diplomatic relations with Saudi Arabia were re-established, the 
Soviet-Yemen pact of 1927 was renewed, negotiations for diplo- 
matic contacts with the Sudan and Libya were started, and arms 
were offered to Afghanistan, Syria, and Saudi Arabia—all within 
the second half of October. 


REASONS FOR THE NEW OFFENSIVE 

Soviet policies in the Middle East have been successful in recent 
months, and Soviet designs in that area are fairly transparent. 
Nevertheless, at least in the early days of the Soviet offensive, 
several conflicting interpretations were put forward by Western 
observers in explanation of its motives and background. It trans- 
pired only gradually that, far from removing the dangers of local 
wars, the Geneva conference of July 1955 had actually increased 
them. For once it became plain that a global war was ruled out by 
both sides, it became far less dangerous than before for interested 
parties to engage in local conflicts. ‘The Communist leaders have 
apparently drawn the obvious conclusions from this new situation. 
But part of Western public opinion has continued to believe that 
the ‘spirit of Geneva’ meant that the Communist world had 
abandoned the idea of promoting Communism and Soviet 
interests by force outside the present frontiers. 

Others argued that the recent Soviet moves in the Middle East 
had come merely as a reaction to Western defence schemes in that 
part of the world, that it was a defensive rather than an offensive 
action. It may be true that the establishment of the ‘northern tier’ 
hastened the Soviet drive in the Middle East, but it is extremely 
unlikely that Moscow would in any case have ‘neglected’ the 
Middle East in its global plans for much longer. If the Soviet arms 
supply to Egypt and the other recent moves constituted a defensive 
action, it would seem to follow that the Soviet leaders might be 
ready to join the Western Powers in their endeavour to maintain 
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peace and stability in the Middle East—to sign a declaration, for 
instance, guaranteeing the status quo. But such a hypothesis 
appears unrealistic; Soviet diplomats may of course prefer not to 
close altogether the door to diplomatic negotiations with the West 
with a view to removing the ‘northern tier’ —while still maintaining 
the Soviet positions. Basically, however, Russia has nothing to 
gain and much to lose from the preservation of the status quo in the 
Middle East. The assistance to Egypt is given at present for the 
very same reason that Israel was supported in 1948: that it appears 
to be the factor most likely now to upset the political balance in the 
Middle East. 

Another fairly widespr°ad misconception is the assumption that 
ideological considerations are somehow involved in so far as the 
Soviet Union is concerned. But Soviet policy in the Middle East 
(where no influential Communist parties exist) is almost entirely 
free from ideological motivation; it is power politics pure and 
simple. If we disregard for a moment the propaganda slogans, it 
would appear that the Soviet policy-makers like one Middle 
Eastern country as much as another. But they like even more 
conditions conducive to the spread of Communism and of Soviet 
influence. Such conditions come into being (as the experience of the 
last forty years has shown) mainly in the wake of war, when State 
machinery is weakened—and not only in the State that loses the 
war. Stalin in his last pamphlet reiterated the thesis of the ‘in- 
evitable armed conflicts’ within the Western camps. His heirs 
would be less than faithful to the teachings of both Lenin and 
Stalin if they failed to exploit such a promising situation as the 
Arab-Israeli conflict. Russia has no vested interest in the victory 
of Egypt in a possible war, despite the assistance rendered: on the 
contrary, it may be imagined that the conditions for the growth of 
Communism in a defeated Egypt or Syria would be more favour- 
able than in an Israel which has lost a war. But be that as it may, 
if Egypt should prevail in the arms race against Israel it will be 
owing to Soviet help, and Soviet prestige will increase enormously. 
Conversely, if Egypt should be defeated for a second time, 
Communism (and thus, indirectly, the Soviet Union) will again be 
the main beneficiary. It is a case of heads I win, tails you lose. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 
Soviet penetration in the Middle East offers great prospects, but 
there are, at present, certain limitations to it. Soviet actions in that 
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region tend to jeopardize to a considerable extent the ‘climate of 
confidence’ which Soviet diplomats have with much effort created 
in Europe. Soviet policy-makers appear to be ready to accept this 
risk to a certain extent, and they are disinclined to give up what 
must appear to them a most promising line of action. But it is 
possible that in the face of Western pressure Soviet action might 
become more cautious; little may change in substance, but its 
openly hostile character in relation to the West might probably be 
concealed. For similar reasons it is unlikely that the Soviet bloc 
will take an openly hostile stand vis-a-vis Israel: Jewish public 
opinion in the West—and, perhaps, to a certain degree behind the 
Iron Curtain too—will not be needlessly antagonized by Moscow. 

Basically, however, all signs point to the likelihood that the 
present Soviet offensive in the Middle East will be continued. 
Even if it should not come to a local war, Russia’s alignment with 
Egypt, and to a lesser degree with Syria and Saudi Arabia, is 
highly important for Moscow because it may disrupt Western 
defence schemes. These pacts may be the prototype of a new form 
of alliance in specific Middle Eastern style. ‘True, neither the local 
Communists nor the democratic liberal elements figure in this 
‘popular front’ inspired from above. But the political effect may 
well be similar. When the European Socialist movements tried to 
counter Communist attempts to subvert their parties during the 
‘Popular Front’ period they had at least some experience and an 
organization to operate with. Middle Eastern leaders have neither 
the same experience of Communist theory and practice nor a 
political organization to enable them to stand up to their present 
allies. What they have by way of ideological equipment is woefully 
insufficient to compete with the vast appeal of Communism in 
backward areas. The Egyptian leaders are beyond doubt perfectly 
honest in their protestations that they want Communist arms, not 
ideas. But the very idea that they will be able to get the one without 
the other points either to megalomania or to an extraordinary 
degree of naiveté and lack of experience and political imagination— 
and perhaps to both. There are historical reasons for all this, and 
the U.S.S.R.’s policy has astutely exploited them. In its blue- 
prints Egypt and Syria have become the ‘weakest link’ in the non- 
Communist chain. It would be difficult to deny the validity of this 
assumption. 


W. Z. L. 





Causes and Consequences of the 


Plebiscite in the Saar 


ON 23 October 1955 the inhabitants of the Saar territory rejected 
by 423,434 to 201,973 votes a Statute to which the French and 
West German Governments had agreed, and according to which 
the Saar would have acquired an autonomy limited by the appoint- 
ment by W.E.U. of a Commissioner to guard its Constitution and 
to represent its interests abroad. ‘The last few days of the plebiscite 
campaign were fully, though not always accurately, reported in 
the English-speaking press. But the campaign as a whole, its back- 
ground, and its consequences were not very seriously analysed. 

In order to clarify the situation which had arisen it is necessary 
to point out that the Statute to which M. Mendés-France and Dr 
Adenauer had agreed a year before was a mangled version of the 
excellent van Naters Plan’ prepared earlier for the Council of 
Europe. The newer project was a tangle of confusion, full of good 
intention ill defined. Of this a good example was clause VI, which 
laid down that the pro-German parties should be free to function 
three months before the Statute which contained this clause was 
voted upon, i.e. three months before it could, if it depended upon 
acceptance by plebiscite, legally come into operation. ‘Thus if the 
Statute were rejected these pro-German parties would have no 
further right to exist. A meaningless phrase was added to this same 
clause VI, according to which all external interference? with public 
gpinion in the Saar plebiscite was to be excluded: when the 
W.E.U. Plebiscite Commission attempted to differentiate, object- 
ing to statements made by the political parties in Bonn but not to 
official German or French statements, it became ridiculous. It 
was impossible to suppose that a new pro-German daily paper, 
such as the Christian-Democrat Neueste Nachrichten, which 
carried very few advertisements, was not partly financed from 
Germany, but although the Statute specifically referred to inter- 
ference with the press it was impossible for the W.E.U. Com- 
mission to prove that this was so. 

As many observers agreed, the worst thing of all about the 
Statute was the decision contained within it that it was to be 


1 See Note of the Month in The World Today, July 1954. 
* German text: Jede von aussen kommende Einmischung; French text: Toute 
immixtion venant de l’extérieur. 


53° 
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approved by referendum (this was the word used in the French 
text, translated in German, of course, as Volksabstimmung) before 
coming into more than the partial operation indicated above. 
Since the Napoleons introduced plebiscites it has become ever 
clearer that this is a deplorable method by which to make perman- 
ent or long-term political decisions: by this means the latter are 
made to depend upon despotic pressure or popular passion or a 
combination of both. Otherwise, in a free society like that of 
Switzerland, the electorate tends to reply with an unrelenting 
‘No’ to any unfamiliar request for its approval. A much more satis- 
factory result is reached when the matter has been debated by 
elected representatives and left to their decision. In the case of the 
Saar Statute, moreover, the plebiscite was superfluous. It would 
have been more reasonable and more practical to allow the Saar 
Landtag to approve the Statute as the Parliaments of Paris and 
Bonn had done. The pro-Germans complained that the Landtag 
had not been freely elected; but, the Statute once accepted, they 
were to be free to campaign in elections to a new Landtag, and to 
work against the Statute (though it was not to be called in question) 
until a referendum at the time of the peace treaty. The extra- 
ordinary thing was that it seems to have been M. Mendés-France 


who insisted upon the preliminary referendum, while Dr Adenauer 
and his advisers, who wished for Landtag elections to start with, 
evidently expected that a popular vote would lead to acceptance of 
the Statute; indeed, they were only induced to agree to the first 
referendum by a French proposal in favour of the second and final 


one. 

In the elections to the Landtag on 30 November 1952 the Prime 
Minister of the Saar, Herr Hoffmann, had won unexpected sup- 
port for his conception of a quasi-autonomous Saar as the first link 
in the chain of a West European Federation. In the course of 1954, 
however, his success was cancelled out by the remarkable and 
growing prosperity of Western Germany on the one hand, and on 
the other by the political weakness and protectionist economics of 
France, with which the Saar was united for all fiscal, financial, and 
tariff purposes. The defeat of the E.D.C. project in Paris on 
30 August 1954 dealt an irreparable blow to Herr Hoffmann’s 
policy: although the French had declared tor eighteen months 
previously that they could only accept the E.D.C. if a Saar settle- 
ment preceded it, he had counted upon the E.D.C. going through. 
In 1955 he seemed to have been justified when the Paris Treaties 
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were made to depend upon the German acceptance ot the new 
Statute. 


THE CHANGED ATMOSPHERE OF 1954 

The Saarlanders have never at any time, since the Treaty of 
Versailles made them politically articulate, been content. The 
external events and developments of 1954 brought to the surface 
all their resentments against the French and against the Hoffmann 
regime. The latter was compelled by the tariff union to depend 
upon France, though Herr Hoffmann himself often resisted 
French pressure sturdily and made himself unloved in Paris for 
doing so. After stiff negotiating for several months he induced the 
French representatives to agree to a revision of the Conventions of 
1950 (which had hitherto governed Franco-Saar economic rela- 
tions) in new agreements signed on 20 May 1953. According to 
the latter the French agreed to replace their Régie des mines de la 
Sarre by the Saarbergwerke, which were to be under joint Franco- 
Saar control. In the atmosphere of 1954 the Saarlanders com- 
plained that the change was only on paper,! and pointed out that 
the delicate question of the Warndt mines had merely been shelved 
when a special commission was appointed to deal with it. Indigna- 
tion was constantly fed by the idea of these richest mines in the 
Saar territory being leased to the Houilléres du Bassin de Lorraine 
and mined from there. 

A latent grievance which became an active one at this time con- 
cerned the biggest steel-mills in the Saar, at Vélklingen and 
Neunkirchen respectively, which had been sequestrated by the 
French in lieu of reparations at the end of the war. Both were put 
under the direction of M. Georges Thédrel, who was not un- 
popular in the Saar in 1953: although there were complaints that 
the steel-mills were neglected, one often heard Saarlanders speak 
of ‘Thédrel as if they felt that he cared for their interests, and it was 
known that he sometimes had disputes on their behalf in Paris. 
During 1954 plans for the collaboration of French and German 
industry* were superseded by more nationalistic claims and atti- 
tudes in the Saar. Herr von Stumm, who with Otto Wolff shared 
the capital holdings of Neunkirchen, and still owned nearly 10 per 
cent of the Dillingen steel-mills which had once belonged to his 


' The French retorted that they were bound to rely upon French technicians 
and managers until more Saarlanders were trained, for they refused to appoint 
Germans not from the Saar. 

* See “The Future of the Saar’, in The World Today, May 1953. 
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family, began to grumble that the French were trying to edge him 
out completely. 

Widespread resentment was provoked, however, over the 
Réchlings, formerly of Vélklingen, who had treated their employ- 
ees well and had been much more popular. Old Hermann Réchling 
had been an enthusiastic Nazi and after the war the French con- 
demned him to some years of imprisonment as a war criminal. 
During 1954 former nationalistic phrases revived, it was claimed 
that Vélklingen must be restored to the old Saarland family of 
the Réchlings, and Hermann Réchling became a martyr. Ina letter 
annexed to the Saar Statute in October 1954 M. Mendés-France 
promised that French control of Neunkirchen and Vélklingen and 
of the Réchlings’ bank and some branches of the big German banks 
in the Saar! would be lifted before the day of the referendum. In 
the case of Neunkirchen this occurred in the last week before the 
plebiscite. About Vélklingen there was to be a good deal of trouble 
yet. Late in 1954 talk of negotiations in Switzerland for the sale 
of Vélklingen, possibly to a French group which included 
Schneider-Creusot, helped to cause a brief metal-workers’ strike 
aimed against the French. In April 1955 the French and German 
Governments bought Vélklingen from the Réchling family for 
200 million Swiss francs. It was whispered that the Réchlings had 
been coerced and then cheated by the German Government, since 
Vélklingen, it was claimed, was worth much more than that sum. 
When Hermann Réchling died in August 1955 at the age of 
eighty-two, it was said that he had died of a broken heart. All this, 
as somebody—a sceptic who probably voted against the Statute 
in the end—said, was excellent grist for the anti-Statute mill. 
Nevertheless, if the Catholic clergy had followed Dr Adenauer’s 
example in recommending the provisional acceptance of the 
Statute to the population of the Saar, and if the pro-German 
parties had not rebelled against the Chancellor of the German 
Federal Republic over this, there is no reason to suppose that a 
small majority of the Saarlanders would not have voted in favour 
of the Statute, though with many abstentions and spoilt papers. 


THE PLEBISCITE CAMPAIGN 


The campaign against the Statute was unleashed at the end of 


' The text of his letter referred to ‘ces séquestres’, but these were the in- 
stitutions concerned. 

* At this time over half the Saar metal-workers, and until May 1953 all the 
miners, were the employees of the French authorities. 


Cc 
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July 1955, and was almost immediately supported by the Saar 
branch of Dr Adenauer’s own party and indeed led by its chairman, 
Dr Hubert Ney. It was disquieting, not so much because it fired an 
accumulation of genuine indignation, but rather for several more 
specific and disagreeable reasons. In the first place, Dr Ney and 
the other pro-German party leaders united in the Deutscher 
Heimatbund, having rejected the injunctions of Bonn, were found 
in the anti-Western camp. ‘The East German Government issued 
directives to wreck the Statute because, by placing the Saar under 
the authority of W.E.U., it threatened to augment the power of that 
alliance; East Berlin also arranged for youthful emissaries to be 
sent to join forces in the nationalistic baiting of Herr Hoffmann 
which caused the disturbances in August. In the second place the 
opponents of the Statute deliberately mis-stated its terms. They 
set out to convince the audiences at their meetings that the Statute 
would be permanent, suppressing its ninth clause according to 
which there would be another referendum at the time of the peace 
treaty.’ ‘They declared that part B of clause XII, which aimed at 
the opening of the Saar-German frontier by successive stages, 
could never be operated because of the new Franco-Saar economic 
convention signed on 3 May 1955. ‘This, too, had been negotiated 
in accordance with part A of clause XII, but the pro-Germans 
claimed that it re-affirmed the economic dominance of France in 
such a way as to block adjustments in favour of Germany. ‘They 
persisted in this assertion in the face of the official Franco- 
German announcement from Luxembourg on 5 October that 
economic negotiations between France, the Saar, and Germany 
would begin in February 1956. 

In the plebiscite campaign of 1934-5 it had suited Hitler not to 
have the French abused, and the Nazi leaders at that time attacked 
the League of Nations rather than France. In 1955, on the other 
hand, the pro-German leaders whipped up anti-French feeling for 
all they were worth. It was not an encouraging spectacle to observe 
the excited applause which came from the audiences, especially 
from the women: when the orator added, with an eye to the inter- 
national press, that of course his party was not anti-French, but 
believed that relations with France would be easier if the Statute 
were rejected, a chilly silence followed the vociferous applause. 

1 Clause IX specifically stated that the population of the Saar ‘muss sich 


hierbei ohne irgendwelche Beschrankungen aussprechen kénnen’. (French 
text: ‘qui devra pouvoir se prononcer sans aucune réstriction’). 
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Simple people would tell one (because someone had told them) 
that the situation was perilous because 40 per cent of the voters 
were foreigners—most of them French—who would vote in 
favour of the Statute. This was sheer nonsense but true to the 
Nazi technique of creating a danger—in their day more often 
attributed to the Jews or Communists—‘in our midst’. 

It might have been supposed that the pro-German parties would 
have made much of the fact that, whereas in 1935 it was a Germany 
in the clutches of a cruel and over-centralized tyranny for which 
the Saarlanders were bound to vote unless they voted for the 
status quo or for France, in 1955 Germany was both a free and a 
federal Republic. In fact Dr Ney and Kurt Conrad, the leader of 
the pro-German Socialists, avoided a comparison with 1935, while 
Dr Heinrich Schneider deliberately evoked the recollection of 
twenty years before inasmuch as he exhorted his followers to do 
the same thing again and reject the Statute as the status quo or 
League of Nations regime had been rejected. Dr Schneider was 
the leader of the smaller Democratic Party which lacked the mass 
support of the C.D.U. Saar party and the German Socialists, but 
he himself was the most successful of the pro-German speakers, 


and the campaign against the Statute was a personal triumph for 
him. 


The difference of the Germany of Adenauer from that of Hitler 
was not merely illustrated by the pro-Statute admonitions of the 
Federal Chancellor, but also by the frankness with which many 
people up to the eve of the polling were ready to admit that they 
intended to vote in favour of the Statute. In 1935 the dissidents 
were mostly too much afraid of the Nazis either to vote against 
them or to speak of doing so. The difference, moreover, cannot be 
attributed to the W.E.U. Plebiscite Commission in the Saar, 
which was almost exactly as unimpressive as the representatives of 
the League of Nations in 1935. If there was a difference here, the 
presence of a few special police officers and of British, Italian, 
Swedish, and Dutch troops in the Saar in 1935 gave the League of 
Nations slightly more substantial backing than invisible N.A.T.O. 
contingents and French soldiers in Lorraine gave to W.E.U. in 
1955. This year, moreover, the voters in the Saar were on the 
whole more cynical and more frankly concerned with their own 
personal interests. People dependent upon light industry such as 
the porcelain factory of Villeroy and Boch at Mettlach' or the 


1 Mettlach was one of the three or four places where the Statute gained a 
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manufacture of confectionery, both things well protected by 
French Customs duties from German competition, often pro- 
nounced quite openly that they would vote in favour of the Statute 
because it suited them, while peasants who resented competition 
from French agriculture would frankly give this as their reason for 
voting against it. 

Besides much ‘straight’ German sentiment against the Statute 
there was also a certain amount of Catholic internationalist feeling 
in its favour. The number of people who did not make up their 
minds until the last few days before the voting was surprisingly 
high. It should be added that, if there was no terrorization of the 
Nazi kind, the tradition of intimidation by the Stumms in the old 
days before 1914, of Hitler later, and then of Hoffmann’s not cruel 
but arbitrary regime, had left a smell of fear in the air all the same, 
so that there were still many people who were careful not to give 
themselves away. In view of the flavour of the pro-German cam- 
paign, and with memories of 1935 in the minds of those old enough 
to remember it, people were certainly more afraid of pronouncing 
themselves for the Statute than against it: the bigger ‘yes’ vote of 
30,858 to 48,063 ‘noes’ in Saarbriicken, a town with 121,000 
inhabitants where one’s neighbours did not know everything about 
one, seemed to confirm this. The figure of nearly 40 per cent ‘yes’ 
votes there, as compared with only 32°3 per cent in the territory as 
a whole, was the more interesting because there are very few 
Protestants in the Saar except in Saarbriicken, and the Protestant 
Saarlanders were mostly followers of Dr Schneider and probably 
pro-German to a man. 

Perhaps the most important influence upon the vote in the Saar 
was that of the Catholic clergy, who were extremely cautious in 
defining their attitude. In 1935, although asmall group of Catholics, 
of whom Johannes Hoffmann was already the leader, had declared 
against Hitler’s Germany, it was known that most of the priests 
told their flocks to vote in its favour; it was even known that some 
of the clergy did so because they hoped the Saar would strengthen 
the Catholic element in the Reich at that time—a German Catholic, 
they said, must face persecution by the Nazis. In 1955 the Apos- 
tolic Visitor, Monsignor Schuliens, made a neutral announcement 
exhorting each Catholic to obey his conscience. A good many 


majority, with 1,503 ‘yes’ votes to 1,245 ‘noes’. Here the German partner of the 
firm, Herr von Boch, had stated publicly that the defeat of the Statute would 
bring unemployment. 
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priests supported Hoffmann’s Christliche Volkspartei and the 
European idea; some who thought Hoffmann too closely associated 
with France nevertheless approved of Dr Adenauer and W.E.U. 
and hoped.for a fusion of the Christliche Volksparte: with the 
C.D.U. Saar party if Hoffman resigned. But although Mon- 
signor Schuliens was established in the Saar, the territory still 
belonged to two German dioceses, the larger formerly Prussian 
portion to that of the Bishopric of Trier, and the smaller formerly 
Bavarian part to that of the Bishopric of Speyer. Various straws in 
the wind indicated that the Bishops discreetly encouraged the pro- 
German campaign of Dr Ney’s party which might after all ensure 
or hasten the return of their lopped-away diocesan territory. Many 
of the Saarland industrial workers, though they have become too 
prosperous to cultivate their little plots of land as assiduously as 
they used to, still live in the small towns and villages of the terri- 
tory. Here the priest mostly decides how people will vote, especi- 
ally in such perplexing circumstances. On election or referendum 
Sundays the normal routine is to proceed from Mass to the polling- 
station, with the priest’s injunctions in mind. 


AFTERMATH OF THE PLEBISCITE 


Although Herr Hoffmann had foolishly—since he was not be- 
lieved—announced that if the Statute were rejected he would re- 
impose the state of affairs preceding it, he did in fact resign im- 
mediately the result of the voting was made known. ‘The position 
continued to be an anomalous one; there was no head of the State 
to step into the breach, only the W.E.U. Electoral Commission, 
which had presumably inherited some of the authority of the 
French High Commission in the Saar, although there was a co- 
heir to be consulted in the person of the new French Ambassador. ! 
At all events, a caretaker Government of men supposed to be non- 
political experts was installed under Herr Heinrich Welsch, of the 
Saar Insurance Office, as Minister President. ‘This was approved 
by all but the four Communist members of the existing Landtag, 
which agreed to a dissolution on 17 December and fresh elections 
for the following day.* By the beginning of November the care- 
taker Government had already shown itself to be definitely pro- 


! Consultations took place also with Dr Thierfelder, an expert from the 
Foreign Office in Bonn. 

2 This represented a compromise, the pro-German parties pressing for 
4 December, the date fixed had the Statute been accepted, and the others wishing 
to wait until the New Year. 
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German, and made appointments which, as Monsieur Pinay prob- 
ably made plain when he visited Dr Adenauer on 13 November, 
were anything but welcome to the French. The plebiscite cam- 
paign had initiated a drive which gathered momentum from its 
own success and seemed likely to wipe out the autonomous 
parties. But while the autonomous Socialists melted away, the 
Chnistliche Volkspartet prepared to sell its position dearly, and on 
7 November established a Direktorium to fortify Herr Hoffmann, 
who for lack of other speakers had fought the battle of the plebis- 
cite almost single-handed and was worn out by it. The powers of 
the W.E.U. Commission were prolonged to cover the election 
campaign. 

Some commentators have welcomed the decisive rejection of the 
Saar Statute on 23 October 1955 as clearing the West European 
air: nothing now remains, they say, but to organize the integration 
of the territory of the Saar as an additional Land in the Federal 
Republic and to give the appropriate compensation to France. But 
will the new situation prove easier than the old? Will it not prove 
a good deal more difficult than the position had the Statute been 
accepted? 

In the first place, the referendum in the Saar and the campaign 
which preceded it have provided a reverse for Dr Adenauer and 
the policy for which he stands, and this at a critical moment. Since 
the signature of the Austrian treaty there have been signs of a 
trend in Western Germany away from N.A.T.O. and W.E.U. and 
in favour of German reunification at all costs. ‘This has meant a 
revival of neutralism and a tendency to wish to ‘get together’ with 
East Germany without regard for the opportunities this may offer 
to the major Communist strategists. ‘The whole Saar affair, -pre- 
sented as a first step towards reunification by popular vote, has 
encouraged these developments: success was achieved in con- 
junction with Communist propaganda directed against W.E.U. as 
an anti-national barrier and by stirring up emotions similar to those 
upon which the Nazi system was based. A current is flowing which 
might cause Dr Adenauer’s illness to bring Dr Adenauer’s eclipse. 

In the second place, we are faced with the prospect of fresh and 
wearisome negotiations between Paris and a perhaps less concilia- 
tory Bonn. The question of the Saar arose because France was 


bitterly aware at the end of the first World War of her inferiority 
vis-a-vis German heavy industry; with the return of Lorraine the 


French felt themselves short, not of iron, but of coal. Since the 
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second War and the creation of the France-Saar Union, France 
has come to depend upon Saar exports of coal and steel to adjust 
her balance of payments. The French, partly owing to their caution 
with regard to capital investment, have retained a protectionist 
mentality. It was, therefore, difficult for them to face the Schuman 
plan for a common market in coal and steel; even in 1950, when 
West German production in heavy industry was nowhere near its 
1955 level, the French insisted that the condition of their partici- 
pation in the Coal and Steel Community was their economic union 
with the Saar which approximately balanced their heavy industrial 
production with that of Western Germany. The production of 
coal and steel in Lorraine has been modernized and increased in 
the last few years, but not on the scale of development in Western 
Germany. The French negotiators may feel that they must look 
still further ahead and think in terms of all-German production. 
It will in no case be easy to find a substitute for the Saar in the 
economy of the French Union. 


KE. W. 


The Future of the Central African 


Federation 


Tue Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland is just over two years 
old, having begun its formal existence on an overcast October day 
in 1953. Most federations include a great deal of patchwork, but 
the Constitution which was engineered in the high plateaulands of 
Central Africa is shakier in appearance than most. A conference to 
discuss its revision must, by the terms of the Constitution itself, 
sit not earlier than 1960 and not later than 1962. There is however 
provision for changing it before that if the legislatures of the three 
territories which comprise the Federation agree. Proposals for 
revising the Constitution have in fact been made constantly since 
its inception, though they have been discouraged by the Federal 
Party Government of Lord Malvern. Recently talk of reform has 
been increasing. 

Most of the past proposals have supported the formation by 
some means of an autonomous, unitary State on the South 
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African model, and aim to strengthen still further the domination 
of the country by the white minority. For the Federation, unlike 
its southern neighbour, has not attained equal status within the 
Commonwealth, though its Prime Minister attends Common- 
wealth Prime Ministers’ conferences and relations with the United 
Kingdom are conducted through the Commonwealth Relations 
Office instead of the Colonial Office. The Federation is consti- 
tutionally dependent on Britain in three separate ways: 

1. Federal Assembly Bills which differentiate between Africans 
and Europeans to the former’s detriment, and Bills which seek to 
change the Constitution, are subject to the veto of the U.K. 
Parliament. 

2. The two northern Protectorates, Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, still have typical colonial Governments under the 
control of the Colonial Office, though they have been shorn of 
half their powers and have lost command of the military. 

3. In the ‘self-governing colony’ of Southern Rhodesia, Bills 
which discriminate against Africans are subject to a veto exercised 
on the initiative of the Secretary of State for Commonwealth 
Relations. This veto has never been used since the colony gained 
self-government in 1922. It has not prevented Southern Rhodesia 
from building up a system of segregation which outdoes South 
Africa’s apartheid in thoroughness. 

On finance, trade policy, and defence, however, subjects which 
in true dependencies are usually reserved to imperial Govern- 
ments, the Federation has a free hand. 

Perhaps because of this freedom, or more probably because in 
Rhodesia distaste for the present Government in South Africa 
is strong and British patriotism is proverbial, the feeling for inde- 
pendence cannot be compared with that in Australia or South 
Africa or even in Kenya. It is strongest among the Europeans in 
Northern Rhodesia, who fear that some future British Govern- 
ment will turn their country into a Gold Coast, and weakest 
among the Africans in Nyasaland, who would still prefer colonial 
to Rhodesian rule. Nevertheless a demand for quicker autonomy 
is a good political gambit for any European oppositional group 
and will probably be employed increasingly. 

The Europeans in the Federation are unevenly distributed, and 
are concentrated on the highest ground. ‘There are at present 
116,000 of them in Southern Rhodesia, where the commercial 
centres and the capital are situated, 62,000 in Northern Rhodesia, 
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mostly along the railway line and in the Copperbelt, and only 
5,600 in Nyasaland. Very roughly, one-third of the Europeans 
were born in Europe (mainly in the British Isles), one-third in 
South Africa, and one-third in Rhodesia. There are about 2 
million Africans in each of the Rhodesias and 24 million in Nyasa- 
land. Other races, mostly Gujeratis and Eurafricans, total 13,000, 
6,000, and g,0oo in the three territories respectively. 

The public debate on federation, which lasted from 1949 to 
1953, was conducted against a background of agitation by Africans 
in Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, who refused to send dele- 
gates to take part in the conferences. Their chief objection was to 
domination by settler-controlled Southern Rhodesia. ‘They had, 
and still have, the strong legal justification that their countries 
were not British by right of conquest but became protectorates of 
Queen Victoria by consent of the chiefs and people. Britain, they 
say, cannot transfer this duty of protecting to another Govern- 
ment of the Queen in Salisbury without their consent. ‘This they 
will not give. Of Nyasaland’s 105 chiefs, 85 petitioned against 
federation. So did most of Northern Rhodesia’s, with the import- 
ant exception of the Paramount Chief of Barotseland, who gained 
special recognition of his swamp-ridden lands as a separate pro- 
tectorate. It was his ancestor who signed the original concession 
which gave Northern Rhodesia to the British. 

At present Britain still retains, through the territorial Govern- 
ments, control over land, African affairs, and labour in the pro- 
tectorates. When the time comes to reform the Constitution, she 
may find it legally difficult to transfer the first two of these re- 
sponsibilities to the Federal Government. She might continue to 
exercise them, or she might, of course, simply let them atrophy. 

In the two years since federation was established, how far has 
African opposition to it diminished? In Southern Rhodesia it was 
never genuine, for the Africans there stood to gain by the change. 
In Northern Rhodesia Africans appear to have accepted federation 
de facto, to judge by their leaders’ statements. In the economic 
and social fields Africans in the north have the same problems 
and interests as those in the south. Separatism is not strong, and 
Africans are elated with their rising standard of living and what it 
brings them. But distrust of the European goes very deep, and a 
European move towards closer association would probably call 
forth a repetition of the anti-federation agitation of 1953. 

Sir Roy Welensky, of Northern Rhodesia, who is expected soon 
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to succeed Lord Malvern as Premier, seems to have recognized 
the dangers. In November 1954 he spoke out against demands for 
a changed status on the ground that it would give Africans the 
idea that it was in their power to give or refuse their consent. 
‘Stature, not status, should be our aim,’ he said, arguing that if 
they had the first the second could not be refused them. How far 
Sir Roy may be able to maintain this position is another matter; 
throughout his career he has shown himself to be sensitive to 
pressure from the Right wing. 

In Nyasaland, on the other hand, there is a very strong separatist 
movement as well as a new-found distrust of Europeans. Before 
federation neither Nyasas (Africans) nor Nyasalanders (Europeans 
and Asians) considered themselves part of the Rhodesias, though 
thousands of the former go there annually to work. ‘The structure 
of society is more akin to that of East than of Central Africa, and 
by road and rail Nyasaland is separated from the Rhodesian 
centres by many arid miles of Portuguese territory. Closer unity 
between settlers in the two Rhodesias was the first theme of the 
talks which began in 1949 between Sir Roy Welensky and Sir 
Godfrey Huggins and which eventually led to federation. Nyasa- 
land was added later on the insistence of Britain; the small pro- 
tectorate was not judged economically viable, and Britain did not 
relish the prospect of being responsible for another Basutoland 
or for having to provide the labour for a foreign territory while 
receiving few of the benefits in return. 

Nyasas are at present held to the Federation mainly by the pan- 
African interests of their leader, Mr Manoah Chirwa, one of their 
two members in the Federal Parliament. A strong Nyasaland 
African Congress element in Blantyre opposes any co-operation 
whatever with federal institutions. Chirwa, a brilliant, bull-voiced 
orator, gains the votes of all the meetings he addresses, but when 
his back is turned his critics are listened to. 

There is no doubt of the Nyasas’ strong opposition to anything 
to do with federation, which has become a swearword in the 
Chinyanza language. They distrust all Rhodesians, even liberals. 
District councils with authority over roads and bridges, in which 
Africans have a majority, are suspect because they were intro- 
duced after federation. Well-intentioned societies such as Capri- 
corn and the Inter-racial Association of Rhodesia are boycotted for 
the same reason, while the Anglican church is criticized for setting 
up a new archepiscopal province of Central Africa. 
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CRITICISMS OF THE CONSTITUTION 


The arguments for reforming the Constitution fall into three 
groups, roughly corresponding to the ideologies of the two 
European parties, the Federal and the Confederate parties, and to 
the attitude of the more moderate Africans. ‘The Confederate 
conception, and the allied ideas on which Mr Guillaume van 
Eeden has recently won the Northern Rhodesian seat of Kafue, are 
based on a bargain between the Europeans on the one hand and the 
Africans and Whitehall on the other. The high part of Southern 
Rhodesia and the Copperbelt and line of rail in Northern Rhodesia 
would become white man’s country (though Mr van Eeden 
would allow a few non-whites on a common roll) with independ- 
ence like that of South Africa. The rest, including Nyasaland, 
would form three or four separate states or dependencies under 
Federal or Colonial Office control. Those Confederates who admit 
that the Africans and Whitehall would not at present agree to such 
a scheme visualize it as an imposed settlement—a bargain not with 
the black man but with the white man’s conscience. 

The Federal Party viewpoint is Rhodesian and practical. A 
white population the size of Plymouth’s cannot, they say, afford 
four Governors, four Parliaments, four Prime Ministers or leaders, 
and four Oppositions. The division between federal and territorial 
business is unrealistic. Thus, for example, the tsetse fly is a 
Federal Government responsibility if it bites a European-owned 
cow but a territorial matter if it bites an African-owned cow. A 
Copperbelt worker comes under a Federal health service when he 
goes into hospital but may return to the care of the Northern 
Rhodesia Government if the disease is diagnosed as silicosis. 
Finally, the Federal Party complains that the British Govern- 
ment introduces in Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland methods of 
racial representation which do not conform to the political ideas 
of Rhodes’ ‘equal rights for all civilized men’, drawn from the 
liberal Cape and borrowed by Southern Rhodesia. 

Moderate Africans and liberal Europeans criticize the Censti- 
tution on a further ground—that it is not succeeding in its aims 
of promoting partnership between the races and of preventing 
racial discrimination. In agitated times, African politicians tend to 
be schizophrenic about schemes to improve the federal system. In 
any future discussions the initiative in pressing this point of view 
may therefore rest, as in 1949-53, on Britain. 

Machinery for the protection of African interests falls into four 
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parts: their share in the common roll electorate, representation in 
the Federal Parliament, reserve powers under the control of the 
African Affairs Board, and representation in the legislative coun- 
cils. How far are each of them performing this function? 

Most people would write off the influence of Africans on the 
common roll as negligible. There are only 441 Africans (and 1,200 
other non-whites) in the Southern Rhodesian common roll of 
48,000, and about 8 Africans and 1,000 Indians in the Northern 
Rhodesian common roll of 15,000. Yet the conception of a civili- 
zation bar in place of a colour bar does exercise a strong influence 
on those who, for whatever motive, support it. It has also played 
a strong part in keeping Southern Rhodesian African intellectuals 
the most loyal and temperate body of their kind in Africa. But it 
is true that in any conflict of interests between the races, Southern 
Rhodesia’s present common roll does not provide any defence at 
all for African interests. 

In the Federal Assembly of thirty-five, Africans of the Federa- 
tion have nine representatives, two Africans and one European 
from each territory. Those from Southern Rhodesia are elected 
by the common roll and support the Federal Party. Presumably 
if the Confederate Party wins in Southern Rhodesia at the next 
election, the African representatives would be elected to support 
segregation. ‘The Confederates put up no African candidates at the 
last election, for the sobering reason that they could find none of 
the 441 Africans to support their policy. There has therefore 
emerged an unofficial group in opposition, consisting of the six 
representatives of the Africans from the two northern protector- 
ates. ‘hey sometimes have the support of the Southern Rhodesian 
representatives and sometimes of Dr Alexander Scott, independent 
member for Lusaka. But they are in no way capable of forming a 
possible alternative Government. In Parliament they have achieved 
practically nothing themselves in the past two years, and appear 
to have had no influence on the policy or legislation of the Govern- 
ment. They have been less effective than was the liberal pressure- 
group under Smuts in South Africa, and that group of course 
failed and by its failure caused the present distrust of European 
liberals among Africans there. 

‘The reasons for failure are similar. ‘The two-party parliamentary 
system makes each party lean towards the other’s policies because 
each is anxious to win the marginal votes from the other side. But 
in the Federal election system there are no votes to be won from the 
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Africans. It is the right-wingers, with leanings towards the Con- 
federates, whom the Government party has to woo. The Con- 
federates, though at the last election they did badly in Northern 
Rhodesia and ridiculously in Nyasaland, won three-eighths of the 
Southern Rhodesian vote. Accordingly, though its only repre- 
sentatives in the House are its leader, Mr Dendy Young, and Mr 
van Eeden (both representing mainly Afrikaans-speaking con- 
stituencies), they exercise much more influence on Federal 
Government policies than do the nine African representatives. 

How could this political malformation be mended? ‘To increase 
the number of African representatives would not alter it; they 
would still remain an unassimilated part of the political system, 
merely forcing the others to unite. If they came to outnumber the 
Europeans, the positions would merely be reversed. Not till the 
basis of electoral support is similar for both races can real approxi- 
mation to a unified party system be hoped for. 

The African Affairs Board is a standing committee of the Federal 
House, consisting of one African and one European representing 
Africans from each territory. If the Board declares that any Bill is a 
differentiating measure, defined as one by which Africans are sub- 
jected to ‘disabilities disadvantageous to them to which Europeans 
are not also subjected’, then the Board has the power to ‘cause it to 
be reserved for the signification of Her Majesty’s pleasure’. 

In effect this is the old Southern Rhodesian veto against dis- 
crimination, with the practical difference that the initiative for 
employing it comes not from a U.K. Secretary of State (who 
naturally hesitates to interfere in a Commonwealth country’s 
affairs on his own initiative) but from a board of Rhodesians. It 
has not been used, and it seems likely that it never will be. On one 
occasion only the Board succeeded in changing the wording of a 
Bill. 

Yet there have been three acts at least which might well be con- 
sidered discriminatory. First there was an act passing into Federal 
law the existing Southern Rhodesian railway law, including a 
clause permitting segregation. Secondly, a measure setting up 
cadet forces was admittedly intended to apply to European schools 
and not to African schools. ‘Thirdly, the civil service code allowed 
for lower pay for Africans than for Europeans, though both have 
the same qualifications—for example, an African doctor will be 
paid less than a European doctor with the same qualification be- 
cause the latter could and the former could not be posted to an 
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area where there were European patients. This example was given 
by Lord Malvern himself in the debate this year. 

In none of these cases did the African Affairs Board call for the 
Bill to be reserved. This was because there was nothing in the 
actual wording of these Bills to show that they would be inter- 
preted to the detriment of Africans rather than of Europeans. 
Even though the intentions of the Government were admittedly 
discriminatory, and even if the administration of the Act will 
prove post hoc to be so, the Board has no power to call for the veto. 
So at least the majority of the Board argued. 

The African Affairs Board was clearly conceived of as a means to 
prevent laws discriminating against Africans, and in this function, 
it would seem, it has failed. 

In the legislative councils representation by race produces the 
same faults as in the Federal Parliament, Europeans and Africans 
being left in attitudes of permanent hostility to one another. But 
it is softened by the presence of a third party, the official members 
representing Whitehall. In Nyasaland, too, pre-federation tradi- 
tions of racial goodwill still hold. Its legislature recently saw the 
spectacle of the European leader, Mr Michael Blackwood, com- 
bining with the African members to demand more jobs for 
Africans. ‘The Nyasaland Europeans last year attempted to solve 
the impasse of racial representation by substituting a common 
roll in which the African element should be artificially enlarged. 
This suggestion was rejected by the then Colonial Secretary. 

However, the legislatures in the northern territories do provide 
the African with an opportunity not only to defend his existing 
interests of land and tribal government, but also to expand in the 
social, economic, and political fields. African representatives in 
both territories are at present unusually moderate-minded. But 
the mass of the people are new to British electoral systems, and by 
no means as yet have confidence in their representatives, the less so 
since they are returned by an involved system of indirect election. 
As a result Africans, when disturbed politically, still prefer to use 
the weapons of boycott and mass demonstration or rioting—as in 
the 1954 Congress campaign against the colour bar. in Northern 
Rhodesian butchers’ shops. Congresses in both protectorates are 
now preparing to enter the political field, and perhaps in time the 
lack of confidence will disappear. 

Broadly speaking, therefore, the conclusion of this survey must 
be that African desire for political self-expression is likely, under 
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the present Constitution and Government, to be frustrated in the 
federal sphere, to be less frustrated but not yet at home in the 
protectorate legislatures, and to be most at home in the revolu- 
tionary methods of riot and strike. In so far as Africans seek con- 
stitutional means of redress at all (and they are a law-abiding 
people) they are perhaps logical at present in preferring the old 
British colonial system to the federal one. They will no doubt 
accept federation in the end, but nothing it has yet offered them is 
likely to make them do so by choice. 


GROUNDS FOR OPTIMISM 

‘This survey has so far dealt only with political machinery and 
its defects. But machinery is not all-important. What has been done 
towards fulfilling the promise of partnership which is written into 
the Federation agreement? 

‘The Federal Party formally supports a policy of partnership, but 
in fact it has been used, like the Federal Government Acts, to 
mean what those who used it wanted it to mean. ‘The Confeder- 
ate Party, which opposes partnership, accuses the Government of 
hypocrisy. 

More recently Sir John Moffat, of Northern Rhodesia, has tried 
to give a generally accepted meaning to the word, by seeking the 
highest common factor of agreement between Europeans and 
Africans. The gist of this is the agreement by both races that 
neither should be in a position to dominate the other; that the 
final objective should be a common roll, but that in the meantime 
special protective arrangements are necessary; and that everyone 
shall have the right to progress accordnig to his ability. In 1954 
Sir John Moffat obtained agreement from the Northern Rhodesian 
Legislative Assembly for these principles. Now he is to introduce 
them into the Federal Assembly in the 1956 session. Sir Roy 
Welensky has hinted that the Government may accept this mini- 
mum statement of principles. 

Far more important than statements, however, is goodwill. Has 
there been evidence of more or less goodwill between the races 
since federation? Of African goodwill towards Europeans there 
has probably been less, because of the incidents of the federation 
agitation itself, the eleven deaths, the blacklegging (as they allege) 
of the African strike in the Copperbelt in February. Whether these 
sores heal or fester depends on European attitudes. 

There is however, apparently, an increase in goodwill among 
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Europeans towards Africans, and therefore more hope for partner- 
ship. Evidence of the new attitude is the sudden growth of Inter- 
racial Associations in towns throughout the Federation. These are 
something more advanced than the welfare organizations which 
preceded them, since their object is to campaign for reforms. In 
general they wish to get rid of the colour bar. 

‘The reformers are weak in the Federal Assembly, which con- 
tains all the pre-war politicians, but stronger in the territorial 
Parliaments and legislative councils, whose quality and efficiency 
are generally regarded as higher. Surprisingly, reformers have 
been able to achieve most in Southern Rhodesia, where the Prime 
Minister, Mr Garfield ‘Todd, once a New Zealand missionary, has 
made small but significant assaults on the segregation structure. 
During his premiership, African journalists and barristers have 
been admitted to parity with Europeans, African trade unions have 
advanced further towards recognition, African home-ownership is 
allowed in African suburbs, and an inter-racial hotel and an inter- 
racial club have been permitted to open in Salisbury. More funda- 
mentally, African land tenure is to be gradually converted from 
tribal holdings to freehold. 

Of late Mr Todd has been critical of the slackness and slowness 
of the Federal Government, and he may yet emerge as a possible 
left-wing opponent of the Federal Party. If Rhodesia is to have a 
two-party system, some people feel, both parties should accept 
the partnership principle. Otherwise the Confederates are the only 
alternative to the present Government. 

There is one general characteristic of Rhodesian politics which 
leads to optimism about its future—the same quality which makes 
them sometimes dull. It is that the Rhodesians are politically 
unexcitable people, content to let things be, if possible, and not to 
exacerbate race situations more than necessary. It is the boast of 
their police that they have never killed a man in civil disturbances 
since 1897. ‘That, in Africa, is something to be proud of. 


H. L. 
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It is some years now since Mr. Cyril Connolly announced 
that it was “‘ closing-time in the gardens of the West’’. 

It is still anyone’s guess how far this verdict was correct. 
What has become clear to a great many thinking people 
lately, however, is that their best chance of understanding 
the way the world is going is by studying the lucid, 
factual and highly readable survey to be found every 
week in The Economist. 
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